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FOREWORD 


The Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in 
Southern History, sponsored by the Graduate 
School and the Department of History of Louisi- 
ana State University, were inaugurated in 1937 
to honor a former professor of history who dis- 
tinguished himself as a scholar, researcher, and 
writer in the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods. 

Professor Fleming was a native of the South 
and a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and Columbia University. He taught at West Vir- 
ginia University in his early years and completed 
his professional career at Vanderbilt University. 
In the interim, some of his most productive years 
were spent at Louisiana State University, 1907— 
1917. In all, some ten books and one hundred and 
sixty-six articles and reviews came from his pen. 
As a historian, his name stands for impartial yet 
sympathetic investigation of an important epoch 
in southern history. 

The inaugural series of lectures, “Behind the 
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Lines in the Southern Confederacy,” was given by 
Professor Charles W. Ramsdell of the University 
of Texas, April 14-16, 1937. The second series, 
here printed, was delivered by Professor Avery 
Craven of the University of Chicago, Febru- 
ary 21-23, 1938. The Louisiana State University 
Press will issue the lectures annually. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


This volume contains the three lectures de- 
livered by the author at the Louisiana State 
University in February, 1938. They have been 
altered only slightly and no effort has been made 
to hide the evidences of preparation for public 
delivery. Slight repetitions will, therefore, be 
noticed and the absence of footnotes and other 
scholarly paraphernalia be explained. 

The purpose behind the lectures was as much 
to stimulate thought and research in the field as 
to present the author’s own conclusions. Gen- 
eralizations, in spite of their danger, have not 
been avoided. Conclusions, for the same reason, 
may at times appear more positive than another 
form of presentation might have prompted. Final 
impressions, however, are believed to be sound 
and well grounded. 

The author wishes to express his deep ap- 
preciation to the Louisiana State University for 
its generous hospitality and to the members of the 
Department of History for their friendly co- 
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operation. Scholars in the field of southern his- 
tory are already in great debt to this institution. 
The future will see that debt still more greatly 
increased. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
The University of Chicago 
November, 1938 
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CHAPTER I 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOUTHERN 
NATIONALISM 


Waren Virginia celebrated the Centennial of 
Robert E. Lee in the quaint little chapel at Lexing- 
ton, Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts was 
one of the speakers. In frank Adams fashion, he 
bluntly declared that Lee was a traitor. Educated 
at the National Academy and serving as an officer 
in the United States army, Lee had abjured his al- 
legiance and borne arms against the government 
he had sworn to uphold. That was treason! 
Veterans in gray, who sat before him, stiffened 
at the charge. Eyes flashed. Faces grew tense and 
white. The very air was charged with emotion that 
threatened to break into a storm of protest. The 
speaker paused and then with equal Adams bold- 
ness declared: ‘Under similar conditions I would 
myself have done exactly what Lee did.” A south- 
ern audience rose as one man to grasp the extended 


hand of New England. 
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The implications in this incident are significant. 
Evidently both Adams and his audience accepted, 
without question, the fact that in 1861 there was a 
southern entity which could rightly claim the al- 
legiance of those who dwelt within its confines. 
Neither would condemn loyalty to that entity even 
though it ended in civil war against the recognized 
central government. Both accepted the reality of 
potential nationalism and the rightness of devo- 
tion to it. Lee’s choice was inevitable. 

This assumption of southern coherence lay back 
of the stroke for independence. The war which 
raged from 1861 to 1865 was fought, regardless 
of its causes, in defense of the right to form a new 
nation—and nations are supposed to rest upon the 
foundations of common customs, traditions, and 
institutions. Their people are supposed to be homo- 
geneous; their interests compatible; their values 
similar. Secession, though carried out by the indi- 
vidual states, was but the first step to the formation 
of the Confederate States of America. With the 
possible exception of South Carolina, control was 
in the hands of co-operationists who had rejected 
the idea of separate state action. They expected to 
work as a bloc. The movement they launched is, 
therefore, rightly designated as ‘‘a southern move- 
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ment,” and the dreams of patriots assembled at 
Montgomery were those of “founding fathers.” 
Jefferson Davis, in his inaugural address, spoke of 
‘the position we have assumed among the nations 
of the earth.” 

This assumption of unity, however, ignored a 
sharp division of opinion which had been mani- 
fested constantly through the years of conflict. 
Even in 1850, when sectional strife reached its first 
crisis in the great Compromise of that year, the 
leaders were far ahead of the people, and a quick 
reaction set in almost at once. As Governor Sea- 
brook of South Carolina said: “The imminence of 
the danger is not seen by the masses.” Jefferson 
Davis, who had taken advanced ground, was re- 
pudiated by the people of Mississippi and de- 
feated for the governorship by the conservative 
Foote. Hilliard crowded Yancey into silence in 
Alabama, and the Union-loving Orr and Perry 
took charge in South Carolina to give that state 
such a reputation for loyal nationalism as to cause 
the Democratic party to grant to Charleston the 
national convention of 1860. 

This division into radical and conservative ran 
throughout the 1850’s. The southern reaction to 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, to take one illustration, 
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was far from uniform. Whig papers opposed it 
almost as a unit from the very beginning and a 
surprisingly large number of Democratic papers 
soon fell into line. Staunch administration fol- 
lowers condemned both alike. Even though slavery 
was not to be extended, they insisted that a prin- 
ciple was at stake and that Douglas was a traitor. 

The secession movement in the winter and 
spring of 1860-61 revealed equally sharp differ- 
ences. Joseph Winchester of Mississippi under- 
stood the lack of unity when he asked whether 
the border states in a southern confederacy would 
grant those of the deep South representation for 
three fifths of their slaves. 


Will the interests of Baltimore, Richmond, Louisville, 
St. Louis or Memphis be identical with ours? Will the rule 
that Charleston will impose, either for foreign commerce 
or for domestic relations, be that which the Southwest will 
relish? . . . When Charleston demands free trade and 
New Orleans a duty on sugar; and Kentucky and Missouri 
a duty on iron or hemp; when Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Missouri are taught to feel that theirs are democratic states 
and South Carolina an oligarchical one . . . how long 
will the Confederacy last? 


Every state presented a strong opposition group 
whose attachment for the original Union was 
great. Parts of more than one state threatened 
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secession if their legislatures attempted to take 
them out of the United States. It is no violation of 
the best historical judgments to assert that any 
kind of sane policy in Washington in 1860 might 
have saved the day for nationalism. Ex-Governor 
Richardson of South Carolina declared that the 
delegates who launched the Confederacy at Mont- 
gomery knew that if secession were then submitted 
to popular vote it would carry only his own state. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that war brought 
quick disillusionment. Almost at once conflict of 
attitude and purpose appeared, leading to sharp 
cleavage and open conflict. Virginia, North Caro- 
Jina, Arkansas, and Tennessee hesitated to join 
the Confederacy. Not until Lincoln’s uncompro- 
mising program forced the decision did these states 
act. Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri remained 
out of the Confederacy and furnished troops and 
supplies to the armies which invaded the new na- 
tion. Nor was this the end. Within the Confederacy 
itself dissension soon appeared. The governors of 
both Georgia and North Carolina were early in 
open conflict with central authorities, and Profes- 
sor Owsley, surveying conditions in 1864-65, has 
concluded that if defeat on the field of battle had 


not brought an end to hostilities, internal dissen- 
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sion would very soon have produced the downfall 
of the Confederacy. Evidently the elements so es- 
sential to nationalism and continued unity of action 
and purpose were somewhat weak in the great 
southern region to which Lee owed and gave his 
allegiance. The foundations on which the new na- 
tion had been established were only in part per- 
manent. In large measure they were the temporary 
creation of inflamed minds. 

The first problem, therefore, which the histo- 
rian of the ante-bellum South must face is that of 
discovering the fundamental and enduring forces 
which made the South southern. 


Any study of the South must begin with geog- 
raphy. Nature has ever been close to this people. 
Fertility of soils or its absence has largely condi- 
tioned their economic well-being; mountains and 
valleys and fall lines have divided them physically 
and socially as well; great rivers have run through 
their lives as through their lands; and weather has 
crept into their very souls and shaped their destiny 
both in things material and in things of the spirit. 
Ninety degrees in the shade is a historical fact | 

The geography of the American South, whether 
“human” or otherwise, denies, in large degree, the 
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assumption of natural unity. There are coastal 
plains which face the Atlantic and those which face 
the Gulf. There are rolling, red-soiled uplands, 
sharply cut from coastal plains by fall lines and 
as sharply cut on the other side by mountain ranges. 
There are great tumbling mountain areas, with 
narrow valleys in between and great black-soiled 
prairie lands beyond. There are highland rims 
which give way to limestone stretches and yellow 
clay bluffs, with great rivers forming worlds of 
their own in fertile valleys, delta lands, and swamp 
regions. There are bayous and everglades and re- 
gions of drifting sands where the cactus, the horned 
toad, and the diamond-back rattler may be found. 

In size, these varied and divided regions would 
make kingdoms on the map of Europe. The Old 
South is equal in area to Austria and Germany 
combined; the Lower South is as large as France 
or Spain; Texas is more than double the size of the 
British Isles; and the great region to the northwest 
on both sides of the Mississippi is larger than Italy, 
postwar Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium all put together. 

Settlement and cultural development in early 
days reflected these physical divisions. Tidewater 
Virginia had, with tobacco, early reproduced the 
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Old World country way of life. The Carters, 
Byrds, Harrisons, Lees, and their type established 
seatings worthy of those to the manner born, 
formed their little exclusive cliques about those 
who governed, and spread their acres wide up and 
down the great rivers. Lesser folk, meanwhile, 
trekked across the fall line to join the plain German 
and Scotch-Irish emigrants who came tumbling 
from Pennsylvania southward, where the poor 
had discovered a land of opportunity. From an 
early day these peoples formed two Virginias. Con- 
stant strife over representation, the franchise, re- 
ligious rights, taxation, and even slavery, marked 
their relations. Virginia constitutions and institu- 
tions were, of necessity, compromises; and section- 
alism there finds one of its best illustrations. Civil 
war, which brought disruption and the formation 
of the new state of West Virginia, was only the 
logical outcome of nearly two centuries of irrita- 
tion. 

The same sort of division and conflict occurred 
in both Carolinas. The so-called ‘Regulation 
Movements” were, in reality, civil wars between 
coast and interior. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1835 in North Carolina brought hostile 
sections into compromise but left distinctions and 
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bitterness which were again clearly apparent when 
the stress and strain of civil war developed. 
Charleston retained a share of state governmental 
machinery when men of the interior of South Caro- 
lina forced the removal of the capital to Columbia. 
Hostility between the great coastal city and the 
upcountry was taken for granted throughout the 
ante-bellum period in the Old Palmetto state. 

The cleavage in Alabama between those who 
dwelt above the great bend of the Tennessee 
around Huntsville and those who lived on prairie 
lands about Montgomery or on coastal plains about 
Mobile was less extreme but, nevertheless, a real- 
ity. The more aristocratic Mississippians at old 
Washington or Natchez received more of resent- 
ment than of admiration from the lesser folk on 
the clay hills of the interior. The problems of unity 
between Creole and American in Louisiana were 
more than matched by the lack of co-operation 
among cotton farmers in Feliciana, sugar planters 
around New Orleans, or the so-called self-sufficient 
“Cajuns” along the Teche. Nor were the purposes 
of settlers on the near edge of the great plains about 
Shreveport always in agreement with those who 
made New Orleans the great outlet and inlet of 
the Mississippi Valley. 
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The political histories of Tennessee and Texas 
are especially marked by sectional conflict. Both 
states have known proposals for division into 
smaller units, and the Civil War found them seeth- 
ing with factions and subject to internal lawless- 
ness and strife to a degree not found elsewhere in 
the whole nation. The existence of two govern- 
ments in Missouri and Kentucky, recognized by the 
Union and Confederacy respectively, is comment 
enough on these outlying states. 

To this picture of diversity must be added those 
differences recognized by the terms ‘‘Old South,” 
‘‘Lower South,’ and ‘‘Border States,’ with the 
term “Southwest” indicating nearly an equal de- 
gree of distinctiveness. It is indeed hard to find 
social likenesses between Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and Van Buren, Arkansas; between the moun- 
tain folk of eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and 
the cultured Creoles of bayou-wrapped Louisiana; 
between the tidewater aristocracy of Old Virginia, 
sometimes designated as the F. F. V.’s, and the 
equally good Southerners of Mexican blood on the 
wind-swept plains of western Texas. To speak of 
‘the South” as though it were a region in which 
men always felt and. thought and acted in unison 
is a bit hard on one’s intelligence. Yet that is ex- 
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actly what men, even historians, have been doing 
throughout the years. It was what the South itself 
did in 1861! 


But we must not go too far in describing the lack 
of unity in the Old South. Most of it did, in 1860, 
as we have said, secede from the Union and set it- 
self up as a separate nation. It even waged war in 
defense of that nation. Since 1865 we have had, un- 
til recently, what politicians have called ‘‘the Solid 
South’’——a phenomenon that also requires expla- 
nation. In spite of enormous variation powerful 
forces must have been always at work in the South 
to give what the late Ulrich Phillips called ‘the 
climate of coherence.” These forces were strong 
enough to make the South sectionally conscious 
from an early period. They formed a background 
against which emotional forces later worked to 
turn sectionalism into nationalism. 

The first of these forces was climate—country 
people called it weather. As Rupert Vance has 
said: ‘‘Human energy and efficiency, the type and 
extent of disease, the significance and bearing of 
regional diet, and the complexion of culture in the 
South no doubt carry certain gross as well as subtile 
imprints from sun, rain and wind.” Without in- 
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dulging in the old and exploded notions of Anglo- 
Saxons in a tropical climate and the complete dif- 
ferentiation of the South from other American 
climatic provinces, we can say that cold weather 
in the South is nowhere severe or protracted. The 
summers, on the other hand, while no more ex- 
treme than in Massachusetts or Illinois, are longer. 
In the deep South, especially, “the temperature can 
be trusted to ascend above 90° F. on fifty or more 
afternoons of every year.” The rainfall, moreover, 
is heavier and inclines toward the concentrated 
shower to a degree not normal elsewhere. That 
gives greater humidity in the warm season with 
daytime breezes less prevalent. There is more of 
sunshine and, with white folks, more of sweating. 

Scientists have largely dispelled old notions of 
the biological effects of these climatic conditions. 
They no longer see slavery and the plantation as 
having been born of the white man’s inability to 
work under southern weather. They admit the 
Negro’s peculiar fitness for withstanding the sun’s 
rays but find little superiority over white men in 
the South who adjusted their clothing and diet to 
the needs of the climate. The larger effects were 
always cultural. ~-. 

From this angle it can be noted that long grow- 
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ing seasons encouraged staple crops and permitted 
the kingdoms of tobacco, rice, sugar, and cotton, 
with all the peculiar characteristics which distin- 
guished them from the domains of wheat and corn 
and cattle. The unusual character of rainfall and 
heat led to more severe strain on soils as erosion, 
leaching, and harmful micro-organisms had widest 
play. Depletion of fertility was always a major 
threat. Southern farms tumbled down faster under 
poor tending. Nature was more generous but she 
was also more exacting. 

Furthermore, sustained heat lifted ceilings in 
houses, widened the old ‘‘dog-runs”’ between the 
early log cabins into spacious halls and flung the 
high verandas, galleries, and porches about them. 
It slowed the tempo of living, favored the siesta 
at midday and the unusual stir at evening time 
when the brazen sun had set and the night breezes 
had begun to blow. Speech, perhaps, was slowed 
and slurred and time was found for it when there 
was nothing to quarrel about. Continued hot 
weather favored, even if it did not create, the 
rise of Negro labor and permitted those in control 
to indulge the normal inclination to take things 
easy. Of greater immediate importance, contact 
with a climate given to sudden and extreme shifts 
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bred in southern men something of graceful ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable not found elsewhere. 
The Southerner fought nature less and accepted 
her as a companion and co-worker in larger degree. 
He loved his lands and looked upon them as a place 
to dwell, not as just a means to profit. He knew 
it was useless to be trying always to alter that which 
could not be changed. For this reason, perhaps, 
isms and reforms generally passed him by. He was 
usually busy enough with himself not to want to 
become his brother’s keeper! Thus the flavor of the 
South could not have been what it was if climate 
had not given something of its own to the whole 
region. 

But more important than weather was ruralness. 
Early and late, from necessity and from choice, 
the South has been a land of farmers—yet farmers 
who did not like to farm and who did it poorly. 
When the first settlers entered the continent, they 
found their way up from the grinding primitiveness 
of the wilderness to something approximating the 
Itnglish country way of life by means of tobacco. 
They became planters, dwelling up and down the 
great tidewater river valleys in houses dedicated 
to a comfort and hespitality quite out of keeping 
with the greater part of the raw continent. They 
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chased the fox in good English style, raced their 
horses, gambled, and went to established churches, 
much as English country gentlemen might have 
done. Ships came from London merchants to their 
own wharves, bringing furnishings for their houses, 
clothing for their bodies, and books for their read- 
ing; taking back in common cargo their tobacco 
for Old World indulgence and their sons for Old 
World education. Other colonists, farther north, 
might yield their tastes for comfort and luxury 
under the pressure of the wilderness, but the first 
Southerners, by means of tobacco, were able 
quickly to resume old English ways. And what 
tobacco was to these, rice and indigo were to others 
in the Carolinas—single cash crops, the first of the 
great staple tyrants who were to rule, with despotic 
hand, their patient subjects. In days ahead, on 
far-flung borders, the younger despots—sugar, and 
then cotton—would take over dominance with but 
little of variation in the completeness of their rule 
or in the rural way of life that they imposed. All 
of them found sale through middlemen and in dis- 
tant markets. All of them found largest oppor- 
tunity on plantations rather than on farms. All re- 
quired free trade as the best political policy for 
their advancement. They forced an undue reliance 
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on those who had capital and fixed in the minds of 
their subjects the notion of injury from centralized 
banking and of the unsoundness of paper manipu- 
lations. They were to enforce the idea of local 
democracy as the best way to handle affairs and 
to achieve the greatest happiness under govern- 
ment. 

These early planters, however, were not just 
Englishmen re-establishing an English order. They 
were fast becoming Americans. Soon they had 
turned and twisted English institutions and ways 
of thinking quite away from original patterns. The 
American frontier had something to say about the 
character of rural living that was to be permitted. 
And that frontier has always made for more of 
individualism and personal independence; it has 
added, by its opportunities in natural resources and 
the physical character of the tasks to be performed, 
something of crude materialism—a shrewd prac- 
tical coarseness of mind and temper. It has bred 
idealism and conservatism at the same time. It 
has forced provincialism and made sections in its 
geographic basins corresponding to the nations in 
older lands. 

The rural-agricultural character of southern 
life, thus early begun and given unique form, per- 
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sisted on to 1860 and after. Industry and com- 
merce, of course, made some headway, probably 
more than is usually thought, but statistics and pub- 
lic values both indicated the complete dominance of 
farmers and farming. The population of New Eng- 
land, in 1830, averaged 31.5 persons to the square 
mile; that of the South only 6.4. In 1860, the New 
England figures stood at 50.6 while those for the 
South, at only 12.5. Opportunity and tradition 
afford partial explanation of these facts. J. H. 
Hammond added something more by his remark 
that: “Planting . . . in this country is the only 
independent and really honorable occupation. . . . 
The planters here are essentially what the no- 
bility are in other countries.” 

Thus the South has always felt the force of rural 
conditions on person and society. Much that has 
been thought of as especially southern and ex- 
plained as the product of inherent qualities and 
peculiar institutions is, on close inspection, found 
to be only a normal rural manifestation. Writers 
have made much of the staunch individualism of all 
male Southerners and the “‘personal”’ character of 
their society. They were supposed to have ever 
been something of a law unto themselves. What the 
planter did was right and proper because he did 
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it. Proud and quick to resent intrusions, he in- 
dulged in duels and much show of passion—par- 
doned as a manifestation of a strong, proud spirit. 
Lesser men were prone to assault and battery, with 
biting, gouging, and kicking not prohibited. 

On the other hand, Southerners were supposed 
to be notoriously neighborly and hospitable. A 
wholesome informality characterized their rela- 
tions with others—much of conversation and much 
of visiting, much of entertaining. The home was a 
real institution, where life centered. Friends and 
relatives came and enjoyed themselves. Distant 
relatives and informal cousins, sometimes called 
“‘kissing cousins,’ attached themselves to house- 
holds. This people buried their dead in family 
graveyards. What the church was to a New Eng- 
lander the home was to the Southerner. 


It has been charged also that, owing to a native 
shiftlessness, the South was both backward and 
tumbledown. Roads were poor, common schools 
lacking, religious institutions much more places for 
extravagant emotional outlet than for dignified 
worship. Houses, fences, and even fields constantly 
needed repairs which were not forthcoming owing 
to the urge to hunt.squirrels or to await a more 
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critical state of decay. And all this has been ex- 
plained as the manifestation of something which 
was inherently and peculiarly southern! 

Now anyone who knows the rural West, of that 
day or this, will recognize at once every character- 
istic here listed as being marked in his own section. 
He will know that they are rural qualities, not just 
southern ones. All farmers, forced to stand on their 
own feet and solve the problems thrust forward 
by a willful nature, are individualists. They were, 
in the early periods of American life, regardless of 
section, socially starved, and they reached out con- 
stantly for visitors or for the chance to go “a- 
visiting.” They always thought in terms of persons 
and not in terms of groups or institutions. Class 
struggles, as such, did not interest them. Their 
proclivities for violent quarrels and physical as- 
saults are too well known to require comment. 
Crime was an offense against individuals, not 
against society. ‘“Gun-toting” and the quick set- 
tling of disputes by appeal to arms were far more 
characteristic of the Far West than of the South. 
Even the use of “Uncle,” “Aunt,” and “Cousin” 
as appellations for elderly persons and close friends 
was a common western practice. Religious gath- 
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erings, all over the rural belt, tended to evoke 
emotion—there were few other opportunities to 
give vent to pent-up feelings. Roads and schools 
were always bad where population was scattered, 
and rural Indiana, Iowa, or Nebraska could al- 
ways compare in these matters quite closely with 
like areas in the South. And as to shiftlessness, the 
ante-bellum traveler found as much in the North- 
west as in the South and was sane enough to ascribe 
it to the abundance of nature and the absence of 
incentive through the absence of profitable mar- 
kets. The Arkansas ‘“‘cabineer,’”’ who could not 
mend his roof when the rain was falling and who 
did not need to when the sun was shining, was mani- 
festing rural-frontier traits, not uniquely southern 
ones. Years later, plain folks in Tennessee under- 
stood William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska when 
he went to Dayton to lead the fight against evolu- 
tion. The Bible belt has been too narrowly defined. 
The South had no monopoly on ruralness even 
though ruralness had enough of a monopoly on 
her to give something of character and unity of 
outlook. 

Closely akin to ruralness went another force 
more unique and equally significant as a factor in 
giving peculiar flavor to the South. It was the 
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country-gentleman ideal now combined with the 
physiocratic notion of the superiority of agricul- 
ture to any other economic endeavor. 

The landed gentry had long occupied a favored 
place in English life. They monopolized local of- 
fices and represented the royal favor in distant 
corners. They accepted the obligations of their 
station, according to the medieval patterns, and 
rendered service not only to the state, in council 
and arms, but to the lesser men about in the spirit 
of noblesse oblige. They were theoretically gallant 
in conduct, courteous toward the ladies, mellow 
toward the world. Their wealth and privileges 
made them the envy of all below their level who, 
with the acquiring of substance, hastily purchased 
seatings and assumed the ways of those to the 
manner born. 

Abundant lands in tobacco and rice early per- 
mitted the reproduction of this country-gentleman 
ideal in Virginia and the Carolinas, and local 
governors encouraged its development with such 
favors as they could grant. Soon, as has been said, 
the prosperous planters had their seatings with 
names reminiscent of Old World estates, their 
little ruling cliques, and their superior ways. As 
justices of the peace and county lieutenants, they 
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shared, in homespun fashion, the glory that was 
the English gentleman’s. 

Well might Thomas Jefferson declare that there 
were as many oligarchies in Virginia as there were 
county courts. Well might the heart of little Dev- 
ereaux Jarrett throb with excitement whenever he 
saw a periwig! 

Not only did these southern men make them- 
selves into gentlemen according to a borrowed pat- 
tern, they also glorified their agricultural efforts 
with borrowed philosophy. Jefferson himself was 
wont to declare that “‘cultivators of the earth are 
the most valuable citizens. They are the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous. . . .” He called those 
‘who labor on the earth . . . the chosen people 
of God.” John Taylor of Caroline went even 
further and insisted that God had “‘prescribed the 
agricultural virtues as the means for... ad- 
mission . . . into heaven.” That was the way 
the physiocrats had talked in eighteenth-century 
France! 

Out of early Virginia and Carolina the country- 
gentleman ideal swept across the South to become 
an integral part of its values. Only the few reached 
the ideal. Even they reached it only by American 
standards. But all paid lip service to it and, in the 
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end, when defense was needed from outside at- 
tacks, it became something characteristically south- 
ern to be defended. 

The country-gentleman ideal found opportunity 
to reach practical proportions through the medium 
of the plantation system. Here was large-scale ef- 
fort, need for capital, division and supervision of 
labor, and a harvest which found market in the 
wider world. All the appeal which power and re- 
sponsibility can give belonged to those who planted. 
Being a planter required imagination and ability. 
It paid dividends of a social as well as of an eco- 
nomic sort. In favored areas the plantation took 
hold to monopolize lands and to give the owners 
dominance equal to that of feudal lords on medi- 
eval manors. More than any other factor, the 
plantation shaped the lives of those who manned 
it and gave a unique quality to the ruralness of the 
South. In no other American section as a whole 
did farmers aspire to be gentlemen. In no other 
was there effort at making living an art. 

Last but far from least, the South was distin- 
guished by the presence of a great body of Negroes. 
They constituted a foreign element in an otherwise 
homogeneous population. Unfortunately they la- 
bored under a system known as slavery—a fact 
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which for the present we will ignore. And it can 
be ignored. For the Negro was a Negro long be- 
fore he was a slave and long afterwards. He was 
far more important as a Negro in shaping life and 
giving peculiar quality to the South than he was as 
a slave. His status as a slave was, in fact, but a 
passing incident and might, under normal condi- 
tions, have remained so. That is something we have 
been slow to learn. 

The presence of Negroes at the bottom of the 
southern social structure kept other foreign groups 
out to a large extent. Immigration turned north- 
ward, even from southern Europe. There was not 
room for two groups of unskilled laborers. Long 
after slavery had passed, this situation continued. 
In 1860 the South had only g per cent of the for- 
eign born; in 1900 it had only 5.2 per cent. The 
Negro, not the slave, was responsible. 

The Negro, furthermore, always created a pe- 
culiar problem in social security—a problem usu- 
ally designated as “‘a race question.” Raw out of 
Africa in the beginning, always many stages be- 
hind the society into which he was thrust, the black 
man constituted something of a threat to the peace 
and safety of the section. In belts where he soon 
outnumbered the whites, this menace was acute. 
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Insurrections might plunge the region “into cal- 
drons of seething passion,” as one spokesman put 
it. Only the restraints and regulations which slav- 
ery afforded gave protection. 

To the common white man, who lived on lower 
economic levels, the Negro was ever a potential 
economic rival. If only the color of skin differ- 
entiated the one from the other, then the price of 
social standing was eternal vigilance. Race con- 
sciousness was a necessity. White skins took on a 
new significance and southern democracy shaped 
itself in form to fit the situation. 

Perhaps, also, the Negro added something to 
southern life through his own racial characteristics. 
He had a bent for music and a store of supersti- 
tions. His matchless ability to make those whom he 
served feel their importance may have had a part 
in producing the haughty mien of which Northern- 
ers so often complained. That his presence gave 
more of leisure to white folks and more of time for 
human associations, we cannot doubt. Perhaps the 
Negro, even like the weather, taught easy accept- 
ance of the inevitable and patience with imper- 
fection. But whatever the sum total, the presence 
of the Negro constituted one of the most signifi- 
cant of forces in making the South southern. 
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When these factors—weather, ruralness, the 
country-gentleman ideal, and Negroes in quantity 
—have been listed, we have about reached the end 
of all which in fact and fancy might possibly have 
operated throughout the great and varied South 
to give it natural unity. What strikes us at once is 
the vague and uncertain character of these forces. 
Their pressure was greatly unequal in different 
parts of the section and few of the influences listed 
belonged exclusively to it. The South, by no stretch 
of the imagination, can be made into a separate 
climatic province. The absence of mountain ranges 
running east and west permits weather generated 
far up in Canada to come sweeping, unchecked, 
across the plains and prairies and on into the South. 
Other sections have their extremes also, and that 
which is unique for the South is small in degree. 
Nor, as has been said, was ruralness any more char- 
acteristic of the South than of the West. Even the 
country-gentleman ideal existed in parts of Penn- 
sylvania and New York, where rural homes were 
built and Greek and Latin classics were read. There 
were areas as large as New England in the South 
which had only a handful of Negroes. For months 
after the Confederacy was formed there remained 
outside its confines an area containing more Ne- 
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groes than were on the inside. Only Lincoln’s blun- 
ders altered that situation. 


From this survey it must appear that the South 
was, by nature, only a normal section in a nation 
of sections; that, had conditions remained normal, 
there was little chance that she would have gone 
farther along the road to separation than her fel- 
lows. We must, therefore, look for forces abnor- 
mal if we are to understand why the South became 
conscious of its differences and why it sought a 
separate national existence. We must understand 
that psychological factors of personal and politi- 
cal creation did what environment and the associa- 
tions of nearly two centuries could not do. Unity, 
such as the South ultimately attained, was pri- 
marily the result of a drive launched first against 
her labor system and then broadened into an at- 
tack against the character of her people and their 
entire way of life. The assault lasted throughout 
the span of one entire generation and ended as a 
high moral and religious crusade against a sinful 
and depraved people. 

Under this harrowing experience, almost unique 
in human history, a great body of northern people 
came to believe that all Southerners were aristo- 
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crats living in great white-pillared houses by the 
sweat of Negro faces; that they were cruel to the 
extent of barbarism in their dealings with all in- 
feriors; that they were licentious and extravagant, 
haughty and overbearing, demanding privileges in 
national life and determined to extend their sys- 
tem, at the expense of democracy, over the entire 
nation. They were, indeed, many Northerners be- 
lieved, a people without moral standards equal to 
those of the North and West; without patriotism, 
for they would destroy, because they could no 
longer rule, the great experiment which God and 
the Fathers had begun in democratic government. 

Southern men, in turn, accepted the idea of be- 
ing different. In 1856 the Charleston Mercury de- 
clared that: 


The North and the South are two nations, made by their 
institutions, customs and habits of thought, as distinct as 
the English and French; and our annual meetings at Wash- 
ington are not Congresses to discuss the common interests, 
but conventions, to contest antagonistic opinions and to 
proclaim mutual grievances and utter hostile threats. 


The Mercury explained this situation by assert- 
ing that the North had sprung from the lower 
stratum of English ‘society and had drawn its 
“hard, practical shrewdness,” its “cold and close 
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calculation of means and ends,” “its dogged per- 
sistence in compassing the object in view,” “‘its ir- 
reverent temper and utter disregard of persons,” 
and “its proscriptive disposition” from that source; 
while the South, coming from the Cavalier upper 
stratum, was more “susceptive and enthusiastic, 
warmer and more generous in [its ] appreciation of 
all that is high in intellect, morals and sentiments.” 
By 1859 J. H. Hammond could write: “No two 
nations on earth are or ever were more distinctly 
separated & hostile than we are. . . . Not Car- 
thage & Rome, England & France at any period.” 

Under the play of emotions, differences were 
exaggerated and southern ways glorified into a 
superior civilization. The section possessed a sta- 
bility undreamed of elsewhere. It had no labor 
problem, no race question, no social unrest. Its 
citizens were ‘“‘gentle-men and gentle-ladies.” They 
did not run after strange gods or fill the land with 
wild isms. They respected law and recognized the 
rights of property. 


Such distortion led a people into bloody war. 
You must kill when right and honor and civiliza- 
tion and God’s purposes are involved! Conflicts 
become “irrepressible” under such conditions. But 
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one thing is certain. Civil war was the product of 
emotions slowly intensified through the years, and 
not of natural factors inherent in the early section- 
alism of either North or South. Sane men in 1860 
understood this. One of them sat at his editorial 
desk in Richmond and sadly wrote, as passion ruled 
the streets: 


We doubt whether there are two nations either in the 
old or new world which have grosser misconceptions of 
each other’s institutions and character than have the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. It seems almost in- 
credible that men of a common origin, of the same country, 
living at each other’s door, and whose representatives 
mingle together every day in Washington, should live in 
such utter ignorance and misconception of each other as 
are witnessed among the people of the United States. . . . 
Prejudices are at the present moment exerting more in- 
fluence in widening the breach between the two sections 
than any inherent difficulties. . . . 


Truly “whom the Gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” 
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Some years ago I visited a sugar plantation on 
False River in Louisiana. In acres and output it 
ranked high in the state. In management, an expert 
at the State University told me, it was not to be 
surpassed. The plantation house stood well back 
from the public road, and beyond it, at a distance 
of nearly a mile, the rambling bulk and smoke 
stacks of the sugar house rose against the sweep 
of fields fresh-green with growing cane. In be- 
tween, but closer to the “factory,” were the “quar- 
ters” occupied by the Negro laborers. They con- 
sisted of a single street, flanked on either side by 
double-roomed cabins identical in plan and con- 
struction. Each cabin stood well off the ground on 
its “stilts”; each had its little chimney in the center 
of the roof indicating a fireplace in the rooms be- 
neath, and each roof ran out in front to cover a 
narrow porch and to be supported at the far side 
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by two frail posts. A door at front and at rear and 
a glassless window, which might be closed with 
a wooden shutter, afforded light and ventilation. 
Two chairs, two rough beds, and a table made up 
the furniture; a few pans, a skillet, and a pot, the 
equipment for cooking. Walls were plain and bare; 
floors were made of rough-hewn planks. An over- 
seer’s house, larger and a trifle more pretentious, 
stood somewhat removed at one end of the street, 
and the hostler’s cabin headed the row on the op- 
posite side. Garden patches, chicken houses, and 
pig pens cluttered the rear of each cabin and ended 
abruptly where the rows of cane began. 

It was late afternoon. Men and women were in 
the fields. One group, with hoes, worked in line 
under the guidance of an overseer sitting near by 
on a horse. They moved in slow, steady rhythm, 
and the varied colors of their shirts and dresses 
contrasted sharply with the green of the crop they 
tended. A second group worked with mules and 
plows in another part of the field; and several in- 
dividuals, who might be roughly classed as arti- 
sans, were to be seen or heard at their diverse tasks 
about the houses or the mill. A swarm of children 
played in and about the cabins and a few old peo- 
ple sat in the shade talking and smoking. The latter 
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rose when we approached and greeted the propri- 
etor with broad smiles punctuated by ‘“‘Howdy, 
Massa George.” The children vanished as if by 
magic, but appeared again as miraculously on de- 
mand. Two aged women, “‘wards” of the planta- 
tion, told of other days when as slaves they had 
cut wood in the distant swamps to keep the fires 
going under the great sugar pans—and ended each 
recital with the studied refrain, ‘‘You has shore 
been good to us, Massa George.’ An old man 
doffed his cap as he promised to clear away a bit 
of trash, and a group of boys grinned their accept- 
ance of instructions to gather wild blackberries for 
the ‘‘missus.” 

That evening at the plantation house, the lady 
so designated excused herself to prepare and carry 
from her kitchen food for a sick youth in one of 
the cabins. Her husband explained that most of 
the Negroes had been born on the plantation, and 
he expressed the strong sense of responsibility 
which its white occupants felt and accepted toward 
the blacks. Labor turnover, he said, was very light. 
His Negroes left neither for the North nor for 
the towns. They were contented. Later we learned 
that debts contracted at the plantation store and 
a strong prejudice in the community against one 
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man’s hiring another’s Negroes also played a part 
in the matter. Whatever the reason for such sta- 
bility, most of the Negroes had lived their entire 
lives in the cabins on that dusty plantation street. 
There they had played, loved, quarreled, married, 
and toiled. Some day they would mingle their tired 
bodies with the soil of the plantation. 

As we drove away that night my companion, an 
eminent American historian, was strangely silent. 
After a time he revealed his thoughts with the 
terse remark: “I now understand slavery. I have 
seen it.” My answer was as brief and as pointed: 
“No. You have only seen Negro laborers on a 
plantation.” 

The mistake made by my friend is an old one. 
The abolitionists made it first. Historians and 
other writers on the ante-bellum South have been 
making it ever since. It consists in a failure to un- 
derstand the nature of Negro slavery and in a 
tendency to ascribe to it all the practices and all 
the peculiar characteristics of ante-bellum Negro 
and southern life. The abolitionist never had time 
to investigate the nature of slavery. He was too 
busy denouncing it. He could deduce its practices 
from its nature. He’ could also estimate the char- 
acter and quality of those who were depraved 
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enough to hold slaves. Little else in the region in- 
terested him. So gradually anything peculiar to 
the section, especially if it were bad, was ascribed 
to the influence of slavery—the single crop system, 
exhausted farm lands, poor roads, lack of common 
schools, good manners, quick tempers, the absence 
of towns and factories, poor whites, great houses, 
and a thousand and one things which were or were 
not a part of southern civilization. The South, as 
the abolitionist pictured it, was the product of its 
“peculiar institution.” 

By the same token, the Negro’s way of life was 
supposed to be shaped entirely by slavery—his way 
of working, his treatment in and out of the fields, 
his domestic life, and even his relations with his 
God. A good master and good treatment were but 
exceptions that proved the rule in a system inher- 
ently bad. Slavery, as a normal thing, was as pre- 
cise in what it implied and as all-inclusive for the 
Negro as it was for the section in which he dwelt. 

War, which came in 1861, tended to make such 
assumptions valid. When it became necessary to 
kill, the foe and his way of life had to be thought 
of as vile and savage. The North needed just such 
pictures of the South as the abolitionist had con- 
jured up out of his conception of slavery and the 
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civilization it was supposed to have created. War 
could be justified if fought to ‘‘make men free.” 
Fiction began to evolve into ‘‘fact.” 

Because of this distortion, it is very difficult to 
understand slavery as it actually affected the South 
and the Negro and to reduce it to the more modest 
place it occupied in the life of each. Only by a 
thorough understanding of all the different factors 
involved in the everyday life of Negro and section, 
and by a careful reassignment of influences can we 
discover the residue attributable to slavery itself. 

To begin with, it must be clearly understood that 
slavery as it existed in the American South was a 
labor system. It did not imply absolute, arbitrary 
power of one person over another, nor did it force 
the slave to lose his personality or permit him to 
escape completely his obligations to society. For 
crime he was responsible to the state; and for the 
violation of peace or person he was tried in its 
courts. Black Codes regulated his conduct off the 
plantation and local patrols enforced them, some- 
times in the face of the master’s protest. 

On the other hand, any rights which were not 
inconsistent “with the service he was obligated 
to render” remainéd untouched. Some states care- 
fully defined these rights, and one of them, at least, 
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regulated even such details as the amount of fresh 
meat which masters must provide for slaves. Mas- 
ters were amenable to society for violation of the 
slave’s person, and, while there was much room 
for abuse because corporal punishment was per- 
mitted, public opinion supplemented the law in 
the interests of leniency. Edward Bryan summed 
up the whole matter by saying: ‘‘Our slave property 
lies only incidently in the person of the slave, but 
essentially in his labor.” 

The essential and constant features of the sys- 
tem, applicable to all cases, were, therefore, that 
labor was owned, not hired, and that the social- 
economic status of the laborer and his descendants 
was fixed. 

What owning and being owned added to the 
normal relationship of employer and employee 
is very hard to say. It was always an individual 
matter. The opportunities for both greater abuse 
and greater benefits were present. Only a knowl- 
edge of each individual case would permit a con- 
clusion. Perhaps the idea was always worse than the 
fact itself. The great majority of planters were 
humane; and the number who abused their slaves 
was probably no greater than that which indulged 
them. Certainly, many New England factory 
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owners of that day manifested all the attitudes of 
ownership toward their workers, whereas some 
slave masters manifested few of them. Many 
factories had their whipping rooms. Employers 
drew up “black lists” which prevented the workers 
from “changing jobs.’’ Morals were regulated. In 
some cases the hours for retirement and the forms 
of amusement were fixed. There were favorites 
and those in disfavor; those who were constantly 
abused and those who escaped most of the drudg- 
ery. In some cases, if we are to accept the abolition 
view as to the reason for all sexual irregularity, eco- 
nomic control was used to gain selfish advantages 
over the person of the employee. The number of 
illegitimate children in factory communities, as 
nearly as can be determined, was about as large as 
that on plantations. In fact the only sound gener- 
alization which can be made is that any labor sys- 
tem, free or slave, reflects both the individual 
qualities of the parties involved and the social and 
ethical standards of the day. 

It must be noted also that owning labor tended 
to freeze a goodly proportion of a section’s avail- 
able capital and thereby limited its economic 
activities. Diversification was difficult; experiment- 
ing restricted. Slavery also prevented the employer 
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from quickly varying the size of his laboring force 
or altering his crops and methods according to 
changing conditions. Even the number of acres 
planted had to be more or less constant. Further- 
more, the employer bore the burdens of care in 
youth, sickness, and old age. His workers did not 
know the evils of unemployment. He could not 
shift the costs of petty crime, improvidence, and 
accident onto the charity of the community. If he 
had advantages in the permanency of his laboring 
force and in a possible margin of control, he had 
disadvantages in the added responsibilities he as- 
sumed. 

The permanent features in slavery were thus 
somewhat vague and uncertain in their effects on 
the individuals who experienced it. Other factors 
were also involved. Slaves constituted a section’s 
manual laboring force; they were Negroes; they 
were the lower element in a society which had long 
accepted the tradition of aristocracy. Much that 
came to the Negro was due to the fact that he was 
a laborer. Other workers in other sections and 
other workers who had preceded him in southern 
fields had undergone like experiences. Some dis- 
abilities resulted from the fact that he was a person 
of a different race, living in a white man’s order. 
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These continued to operate long after slavery had 
passed. Some resulted from the fact that the Negro 
worker was at the bottom of this peculiar social 
order. The slave here endured all that which fell to 
the poor people of his time and place, and, perhaps, 
a bit more because he was in the American South. 
The larger part, however, came because the slave 
worked in a rural-agricultural region in which the 
plantation system played a conspicuous part. That 
was the thing which had confused my friend out on 
False River. Each of these factors had only an in- 
cidental relationship to slavery, but each had a very 
direct part in shaping the Negroes’ way of life in 
the ante-bellum South. 


It must always be remembered that the first 
laborers in southern agriculture were white men 
who worked under a system known as “indenture.” 
The abundance of lands and the scarcity of workers 
on this first southern frontier produced an arrange- 
ment by which poor men and women in Europe 
bound themselves to ship captains for a period of 
service in the New World in payment for their 
passage across the Atlantic. The captain, in turn, 
sold this contract to the planter; and the servant, 
for the time being, lost his freedom. For a period 
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of years, his efforts went to enrich another. His 
efforts were directed by his “master.” His profits 
consisted of experience and training and a small 
parcel of goods granted at the end of service to 
prevent him from becoming a burden on the com- 
munity. 

For three quarters of a century, Virginia and 
Maryland produced their tobacco crops with such 
laborers. For a period of nearly equal length, they 
continued to make some use of them. Only when 
British regulations and taxes combined with 
glutted markets and exhausted fields to force 
greater economies, did they seek another source of 
supply. Then they gradually substituted the Negro 
for the white man and, because the savage African 
required a different system of control, they sup- 
planted indenture with slavery. The reasons for the 
latter move were both traditional and practical. 
The Negro had known slavery in Africa, in Europe, 
and in the sugar colonies of America. Few thought 
of him as working under any other system. He was 
seized in Africa with sale in mind. He was sold 
outright in America. A few may have become in- 
dentured servants in the American colonies in the 
early period, but experience soon proved that sys- 
tem too liberal for Negroes raw out of Africa, 
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Their period of adjustment and the acquisition of 
skills was too great, and their fitness for freedom 
too long delayed. Race made their absorption into 
society too difficult. The Negro, because he was a 
Negro, required a more exacting arrangement. 
Slavery thus gradually took the place of indenture 
for Africans, and law and conscience soon ac- 
cepted necessity. 

But the white indentured servant remained the 
laboring element in the tobacco colonies long 
enough to reveal the ‘‘normal southern’”’ attitudes 
toward their laborers as such. They constituted 
enough of an “undigested foreign element’”’ to 
show how the southern community would react to 
such a group. A definite set of laws and regulations 
soon appeared. In the light of all that was later to 
be thought of as a part of slavery, these ‘‘labor 
codes” drawn up to regulate white workers de- 
serve notice. 

The planter early developed the idea of com- 
plete ownership of the servant’s time, to be legally 
assigned to others or to be listed as part of his 
estate at death. The freedom early permitted to 
servants was soon sharply curtailed. Their rights 
to trade, to sell articles without the master’s con- 
sent, were restricted in 1639, and soon after, free- 
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dom of marriage was withdrawn. At first females 
were forbidden to marry without the consent of 
parents or master; later, men servants were 
punished for this offense by the addition of a year 
to their bondage, and maidens were forced to 
double their service. And, what is more enlighten- 
ing as a comment on human nature, it was found 
necessary to punish servants for the birth of “bas- 
tards,” with additional penalties in cases where the 
father was a Negro. 

Harsh laws early restrained individuals from 
“seducing servants’ from their masters or em- 
ploying those who could not show a certificate of 
freedom. Runaways were whipped and sometimes 
branded when captured, and their time was ex- 
tended. Where at first the master bore the expense 
of finding such culprits, the government soon as- 
sumed some responsibility, and its officers and re- 
wards took part in the quest. Ultimately the total 
loss in labor and cost of capture was thrown back 
upon the guilty servant. 

As the number of indentured workers increased, 
and the security of society seemed to be threatened 
by so large a group of unprivileged persons, un- 
authorized meetings of servants were forbidden, 
and masters were enjoined to keep servants at 
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home on Sundays and to furnish them with “‘ly- 
cences” for being abroad on other days. It is in- 
teresting to notice also that in 1699, when the 
question of arming and drilling servants was under 
discussion, the Virginia House of Burgesses re- 
solved that such action was unsafe because servants 
“for the most consist of the worser Sort of the 


’ and to arm them and give 


people of Europe,’ 
them ‘the opportunity of meeting together by 
muster” would give “just reason to fear they may 
rise upon us.” 

It is thus clear that white servants were early 
restricted along the same lines as were Negroes in 
later days. It should be as clear that these restraints 
would have held against the Negro as a laborer in 
this social-economic order, regardless of the sys- 
tem under which he worked. Slavery itself probably 
added little to the list of burdens. If restrictions 
were greater in later days, the race problem and the 
more acute social dangers produced by abolition 
agitators account for the additions. 

In like manner, any study of free white labor 
in the North, in the period 1830—60, reveals con- 
ditions strikingly like those to be found under 
slavery in the South. Working hours were as long; 
women and children, even families, were similarly 
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employed; homes of workers were equally poor if 
difference in weather is considered; working con- 
ditions were equally unsatisfactory. Some mill 
owners provided better houses but imposed regu- 
lations on their inmates quite as strict. Compensa- 
tion, in early periods, was comparatively greater, 
but after 1845, bare subsistence levels were reached 
throughout the industrial belt. Without going into 
greater detail, it can be asserted that common men, 
whether black or white, were everywhere in this 
America, hard at work, with standards generally 
set by rural living. Whether we turn to the busy 
new factory towns on the New England fall line, 
to the granite hillsides farther north, or to the 
richer and rawer lands of the interior, North and 
South, it was all the same. Poor men were busy at 
the sweaty jobs down near the bottom, lifting a 
great rough continent out of its primitiveness. A 
few, everywhere, accepted things as they were and 
sank almost to the crude levels of the land itself. 
But most, because of pressure inside and out, were 
ever busy. Their efforts and their reactions were 
elemental. ‘Their desires were few. They married 
young and as often as necessary to be ever in wed- 
lock. They brought children into the world with 
frightful regularity. They were literally “breeding 
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laborers” for the hungry maw of an unfinished con- 
tinent. Children were an asset. Girls married in 
their early teens; babies seemed to come in “‘litters,”’ 
or at least that was what one foreign traveler 
thought. To be unmarried at eighteen was a mis- 
fortune; to fail in the steady production of children 
was a disgrace. In America, said Thomas Cooper, 
“every man feels the increase of his family to be 
the increase of his riches.” 

In Massachusetts, for instance, the incomplete 
records for three years beginning in 1856 show one 
bride of thirteen, 32 of fourteen, 124 of fifteen, 
469 of sixteen, and 976 of seventeen. In one year 
(1858), 10 widows, each under twenty years of 
age, were rewed. In 1859, over 24 per cent of the 
girls married in Rhode Island, 38 per cent of those 
in South Carolina, and 42 per cent of those in Ken- 
tucky were in their teens. In North Carolina 
(1811), a boy of fourteen married a girl of twelve, 
an occurrence evidently not unique as is indicated 
by the passage of a law in 1820 forbidding the mar- 
riage of girls under fifteen years without the con- 
sent of the father. 

Children made their appearance early and often. 
In Vermont, says a local historian, “. . . one 
finds repeated accounts of families of ten, twelve, 
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and fifteen children. In one community of eight 
families there were 113 children, of whom ninety- 
nine were attending the same school at the same 
time.” Even among the aristocratic groups, fam- 
ilies tended to be large. In Massachusetts, Russell 
Sturgis had sixteen children; Thomas Winthrop 
and John Balch, fourteen each; Benjamin Balch, 
thirteen ; Stephen Higginson, twelve; Robert Shaw, 
eleven; and many others sired from eight to ten. 
Southern gentlemen did as well, and western 
pioneers, on the average, did better. Virginia and 
Carolina records reveal family after family in 
which the number of children reached the dozen 
level and not a few which went beyond. An Iowa 
farm woman with twenty-three living children was 
probably exceptional but not unique. All found 
them about as valuable as did the parents in Rhode 
Island factory towns whose jobs depended on the 
size of the brood. 

Child and woman labor is implied in such facts. 
Farm women, factory girls, and domestics carried 
an equal load with their “men folks.” Rural boys 
and girls had their “chores” at an early age and 
took over a “full hand’s” work long before they 
were “grown.” The Rhode Island mill owners 
employed families as such, and fixed wages so that 
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the earnings of all were necessary to keep the house- 
hold going. Of a dozen families working for the 
Slater Company, 1817-19, and furnishing from 
three to seven children each, only two made enough 
to keep out of debt. In 1820, children constituted 
4§ per cent of the cotton-mill labor in Massachu- 
setts, §5 per cent in Rhode Island, and 54 per cent 
in Connecticut. Even in 1853, a commission in 
Rhode Island found 1,857 children under fifteen 
years at work from twelve to twelve and a half 
hours a day through eleven or twelve months of the 
year. And when native girls and families shook off 
rural standards and pressed for things which the 
new industrial life required, they were quickly re- 
placed with foreign workers whose dismal mem- 
ories made acceptable all things American. 

Heavy infant mortality, coarse food, dispropor- 
tionate exposure to disease, and more frequent in- 
fraction of law were the lot of common workers 
everywhere. The great force of expansion which 
carried individuals and groups ever westward 
operated to an unusual degree upon them. Their 
families were scattered to the winds. Young folks 
left parental roofs to find larger opportunities in 
distant corners of the republic, and few ever re- 
turned. One Virginia family, whose correspondence 
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exists, sent a son to Kentucky, another to Tennes- 
see, another to Alabama, another to Missouri, a 
daughter to Indiana, and another to Iowa. The 
eldest son remained ‘‘on the old place.” Com- 
munication was difficult in pioneer days and cor- 
respondence dwindled as the years increased. Sec- 
ond generations grew up and remained strangers 
throughout life. The permanent division of family 
was the price of frontier opportunity. 

The southern Negro fitted into this picture with 
little deviation. Nor did he change his condition 
greatly when freedom was bestowed. He was al- 
ways at the bottom of the social-economic heap. 
Emancipation could not alter that fact, or the 
larger consequences which went with it. Negro 
girls, early and late, assumed the responsibility of 
motherhood at about the same age as did their 
white sisters—and this in spite of an earlier ma- 
turity. They bore about the same number of 
children and lost them at about the same fearful 
rate. Negro children, like the white ones on Ohio 
farms, were always welcome as potential workers; 
the ‘‘worth” of a Negro woman to her master, like 
that of a New England girl to her husband, was, in 
part, measured by her capacity for motherhood. 
She might expect praise for her fruitfulness and, 
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now and then, the gift of a new dress “‘for her 
trouble.” In the latter case she had quite the best 
of most white girls. 

On the John E. Fripp plantation on St. Helena 
Island, over a period of fifty-eight years, two Negro 
women bore ten children each; one had nine; two 
had eight; three had seven; one had five; four had 
four; and three had two. Only one of them was 
under sixteen years when her first child was born, 
and only three under nineteen. In a selected list of 
thirteen Negro girls, chosen by Frederic Ban- 
croft to prove early childbearing, the average age 
at which they became mothers is sixteen years. At 
the time of sale when their ages ranged from 
twenty-one to forty years, they averaged only a 
trifle more than four children each and only two 
had more than seven. On J. W. Fowler’s prairie 
plantation in Louisiana, one woman bore ten 
children; another, nine; a third, seven; and three, 
five. On a neighboring plantation, out of twenty- 
three females listed, two had six children, two had 
four, and the rest from one to three. The earliest 
age for motherhood was fifteen years, and the next, 
seventeen. . 


Slave records are notably incomplete and there 
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were startling exceptions to the moderation here 
suggested. The same, however, could be said of 
white laborers and their records. At least, there is 
little in the brevity left to us on which to base the 
usual assumptions of slavery as a peculiar force in 
producing “labor breeding.” The ‘‘art” was too 
universal; the part the Negro played too “nor- 
mal.” 

A second factor which affected the Negro’s life 
far more than slavery was the plantation system. 
The fact that many Negroes worked in gangs under 
an overseer, lived in quarters, rose to a bell or 
horn, performed routine tasks with other men’s 
tools and domestic animals, lived in isolated rural 
simplicity devoid of larger social opportunities, was 
due to the plantation system alone. The use of 
woman and child labor and the opportunity for 
the development of skilled trades were greatly 
furthered by plantation division of labor and the 
press for plantation self-sufficiency. Unquestion- 
ably, also, much of what has been thought of as 
Negro qualities in shiftlessness, failure to assume 
responsibility, unusual capacity for protecting him- 
self from abusive toil, and effectiveness in gang 
effort were encouraged, if not developed, by planta- 
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tion life. Such traits usually characterize the 
laborers in any large-scale production, agricultural 
or industrial. 

Separated by wide rural miles from neighbors, 
the plantation formed something of a world in it- 
self. It furnished the chance to work, to play, to 
love, to quarrel, to gossip, and sometimes even to 
worship. It knew birth, marriage, sickness, and 
death. There were superiors and inferiors, rules 
and regulations, rewards and punishments, favor- 
ites and those in disfavor. Life in fullness and com- 
pleteness was possible and the human factors, so 
strong in rural living, were afforded widest play. 
Employer and employee worked in close associa- 
tion; capital and labor lived together. Under such 
conditions, plantation records show that artificial 
distinctions tended to disappear and personal 
qualities to dominate. What happened on a planta- 
tion the greater part of any day, or year, or decade 
was, in the main, the product of the normal in- 
teraction of human temperaments as conditioned 
by climate and the nature of plantation life. Fa- 
miliarity bred contempt for authority. Interde- 
pendence broke down trivial barriers. In a lone- 
some rural order, blacks and whites living and 
working together tended to become individual 
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human beings regardless of station. Their reactions 
to each other were largely those of man to man. On 
some days, everyone “got out of bed on the right 
side” and the great “factory” for the making of 
tobacco, rice, sugar, or cotton moved merrily along 
its way. On another, jealousy, spite, laziness, ar- 
rogance, insolence, or some other less favorable 
human trait rose to the surface out of some circum- 
stance of common living, and ‘‘there was the devil 
to pay.’’ Men quarreled and fought over all the 
things about which workers in rural areas are in- 
clined to disagree. The fact that one was a white 
master or overseer and that the other was a Negro 
laborer affected the situation to only a slight de- 
gree. The dispute generally took the course that it 
would have taken between any “boss” and any 
laborer. A master or overseer sometimes yielded 
to the temptation to become too intimate with some 
Negro’s woman, and the great number of murders 
and violent assaults on white men by Negro men 
testify to the normal reactions and relations exist- 
ing. When overseers crowded workers too hard, 
all the unrest and revolt common to sweated labor 
appeared. The great periods of labor trouble on 
plantations coincided with harvest time. Negroes 
ran away to escape unpleasant toil. They “‘lay out”’ 
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in the woods or swamps when threatened with 
punishment or sulked there after it had been in- 
flicted. Most of the incidents which culminated in 
whippings were preceded by an exchange of words 
and actions characteristic of any normal disagree- 
ment between two equals. The following incident 
is far more typical of slave and white relations 
than it is unusual. The parties might have been 
parent and child. It is given in a letter written by 
an overseer to the master and deals with the con- 
duct of a slave girl who had been sent out to milk 
with instructions to separate a calf from its mother 
before returning to the house. The girl had dis- 
obeyed and left the two together, “‘alledging that 
she could not separate them.” 

Upon this I told her that it was her fault, upon which 
she said the cow was a foolish old cow and that no one 
could manage her. I told her the cow was perfectly gentle 
and that if she was foolish she had made her so. Upon this 
her passion seemed to be greatly excited and replied that 
the cow was a foolish cow, and told me that no one could 
please me. Upon which I told her to hush which she refused 
to do. When I got my whip and whipped her for her im- 
pudence, she continued to declare . . . that she did not 
care if I killed her and refused to stop talking. . . . I told 


her that she was too much of a lady and that she did not 
earn her salt... . 
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This was all that passed, since which she has been now 
for eight days in a continual ill humor, speaking roughly 
and rudely to every member of the family and continually 
throwing it in my teeth, that she could not please me, and 
that she was perfectly willing to be sold. . . . I regret it 
very much, but there must be one master in a family or 
there can be no peace. ... 

Sometimes matters did not end quite so favor- 
ably for the white person involved. Such was the 
case of one Mrs. Bowman who “found fault with 
one of her female servants and undertook to 
chastise her herself.” For “the girl returned blow 
for blow and proved too strong for her mistress, 
threw her down and beat her unmercifully on the 
head and face, which has swelled greatly and turned 
so black that I could not have known her, by seeing 
her.”’ An overseer on a neighboring plantation was 
“severely cut with a cane knife, by a Negro named 
Jim” who resented harsh words regarding his 
abilities. Happenings and reactions like these were 
the rule, not the exception. The records prove it 
over and over again. Human nature was stronger 
than any artificial setup. And both Negro and 
Southerner had their share of that. Slavery entered 
the picture only when the matter of punishment was 
reached. Even then the form and degree it took 
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were more largely determined by race and labor 
status than by slavery. 

Mulatto children born to Negro and white 
women add further testimony of the force of 
human nature and its disregard of station in 
matters of sex. Close friendships developed among 
children black and white, as they played together, 
and more than one southern matron recorded her 
deep love of some Negro child whom she had 
nursed and reared. Good Rachel O’Conner wrote 
from Louisiana in 1830 of 


sixteen little Negro children araising . . . all very healthy 
. . . excepting my little favorite Isaac. He is subject to a 
cough, but seldom sick enough to lay up. The poor little 
fellow is laying at my feet sound asleep—I wish I did not 
love him as I do, but it is so, and I cannot help it... . 


Rural dominance and the plantation must also 
take responsibility for much of a social-economic 
nature which characterized the South and which 
has usually been ascribed to the existence of slavery 
—backwardness in communication, the lack of di- 
versity in economic endeavor, the slow achieve- 
ment of educational systems, the failure to receive 
immigration, low land values, and “tumble-down” 
agriculture. The rapid strides made in the region 
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since 1865 have been offered as proof of slavery’s 
retarding influence. Hinton Helper and his kind 
were right, say those who argue on this basis. 
Slavery was clearly a millstone about the social- 
economic neck of the region. 

Alfred H. Stone was the first to impudently 
ask the why for overwhelmingly greater northern 
strides taken in postwar days and for the continued 
southern ‘‘backwardness.” By 1900 slavery had 
been gone for more than a generation—and yet 
land values in the South were less than in 1860 and 
her percentage of the nation’s manufacturing and 
foreign immigration lower. War had interrupted 
and delayed a nascent industrial and transportation 
development, not produced one. The presence of 
the Negro, whether slave or free, operated in equal 
degree on such matters. Mr. Stone suggested that 
the southern population of 6.4 to the square mile 
in 1830 and that of 12.5 in 1860, when compared 
to that of 31.5 and 50.6 for New England at the 
same dates, might account for the condition of 
roads and the poverty in schools. Density of popu- 
lation and social accumulations go together. Back- 
wardness in these matters was not the result of a 
peculiar labor system. It was something common 
to all thinly occupied areas, and something here 
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aggravated by the presence of the Negro as such. 

Other studies have shown that destructive 
methods characterized most American farming 
in early days, and that the southern planter, in the 
face of far greater difficulties than others, had by 
1840 checked abuses and made great progress 
toward scientific methods and improved condi- 
tions. That was well before most other sections 
had ceased their ruin. In 1860, the general farmer 
of Virginia, with his wheat crop, hogs, and corn, 
stood in the van of those who restored exhausted 
lands, invented farm machinery, and used improved 
methods. Fertilizers of all kinds, from dried blood 
and ground bone to marl and guano, were widely 
employed. The reaper of both Hussy and Mc- 
Cormick was developed on southern farms, and 
superior plows, grain drills, and threshing ma- 
chines were made and used. Subsoil and horizontal 
plowing, crop rotation, shade crops, and agri- 
cultural education all received attention; and the 
understanding of soil fertility and its preservation 
surpassed that of other sections by nearly half a 
century. 

And the Negro slave, who had been blamed for 
all the ruin which frontier, concentrated rainfall, 
and climate had hastened, stood beside the progres- 
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sive farmer as the laborer who had done the real 
work of improving. Slavery neither produced the 
agricultural ruin of the Old South nor held back 
recovery when the time came. 

Nor should slavery be held responsible for all 
the harsh regulations made against the Negro’s 
freedom of action. Most of them arose from the 
fact that he was a Negro. A race question was in- 
volved. It must be remembered that harsh codes of 
the same general character restrained the white 
indentured servant when his numbers threatened 
public security. The requirement of a pass when 
away from the plantation, the restraint on selling 
and buying goods, the interference with outside 
marriages, and the prohibitions on mass gatherings 
were measures designed to protect a social order 
which harbored an undigested foreign mass, in this 
case doubly dangerous because it was African. 
When slavery had been abolished after the war, 
the same type of code was re-enacted because the 
race situation had been untouched. Even when 
these codes were outlawed by a conqueror who 
stupidly thought them an effort to prolong slavery, 
practice continued along the same lines, and the 
Negro soon found his “place” and his “rights” 
quite well defined. 
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Race also had its part in shaping the more ordi- 
nary relations of white and slave. The conception 
of the Negro as an inferior incapable of self-direc- 
tion and care caused him to be thought of and 
treated as a child, not as an adult. His direction in 
work, his rewards and even his punishments were 
largely a product of such attitudes. Physical dis- 
comfort was the only way to influence effectively 
such a dependent. Flattery and good will served a 
like purpose. The general assumption of responsi- 
bility for all ‘‘inferiors” whom fate had placed in 
one’s keeping fell in completely with the semifeudal 
character of accepted social ideals. The obliga- 
tion to inferiors and the recognition of superiors 
were both integral parts of the southern heritage. 
Where stratification was taken for granted, such 
sharp distinctions as those involved in color of 
skin and jungle antecedents could hardly be ig- 
nored. The implications of slavery were only in- 
cidental, The delegation of tasks and of station 
were inherent in the very existence of whites and 
blacks together in common association. 


It seems fair to.say, therefore, that the part 
which slavery played in the “‘life and labor” of the 
Negro and the ante-bellum South has been greatly 
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exaggerated. Other important factors have been 
ignored or their influence ascribed to slavery. The 
abolitionist in his zeal for reform consciously and 
unconsciously drew a distorted picture of the in- 
stitution, enlarged its scope and magnified its weak- 
nesses. He was less interested in realities than in 
effective weapons with which to wage his battle. 
He had to picture the South as backward and 
tumble-down because he knew its labor system was 
bad. He had to think that the Negro was rebellious 
and much abused. Without these convictions the 
moral indignation sufficient for action could not be 
stirred. 

As sectional rivalry increased in the period from 
1830 to 1860, and the politicians needed new 
ammunition to fight for contested programs, the 
moral fervor generated by the abolitionist served 
new purposes. Soon the northern positions on 
lands, internal improvements, tariffs, etc., were 
given an added quality of soundness and righteous- 
ness because they purported to advance the inter- 
ests and well-being of a free people as against rivals 
who held slaves. Soon slavery was thought of as 
constituting the one great difference between the 
sections. It was supposed to shape the purposes of 
the South; it constituted the sum and substance of 
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an entire “civilization.” Before long men referred 
to the region as ‘““The Slave Power” or “That 
Slaveocracy,”’ and saw, as they spoke, a land of 
moral weakness and social-economic unsoundness. 

The South, in turn, accepted this magnified esti- 
mate of the institution. Its people centered their 
defense of a whole way of life around the defense 
of slavery. They too accepted it as the symbol of 
all that was peculiar to their section and began to 
find the weaknesses revealed in the North logical 
results of its absence there. Ultimately they hung 
the fate of what was, in fact, an invaluable native 
culture on the merits of holding Negroes in bond- 
age. 

By such means the realities in slavery were lost 
in distortions. By such means were a people of 
common blood and common heritage crowded into 
hostile camps and set on the road to civil war. 
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THE REPRESSIBLE CONFLICT * 


“Tue move for an independent South which 
came to a climax in 1861 did not arise from per- 
manent physical and social conditions. It sprang 
rather from temporary emotional factors cult- 
vated both without and within the section. Men 
fought because they had come to fear and hate— 
because they had at last accepted a distorted pic- 
ture of both themselves and the people in other 
sections. 

We have found little in the natural setup of the 
South to make a unity out of the varied states and 
regions stretching from Virginia to Texas. That 
had to be achieved through conflict. Nor have we 
found imherent differences great enough to make 
war “inevitable” or “irrepressible” between this 
section and other sections within the nation. That 


* A portion of this Jecture was rewritten for publication in The 
Southern Review, IV, 243~55. 
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was to be an artificial creation of inflamed minds. 
Around the institution of slavery was engendered 
most of the bitterness which made war necessary. 
Yet slavery in itself, as we have seen, was not an 
all-inclusive institution. If it had not become a sym- 
bol first of sectional differences and then of south- 
ern depravity, or superiority, according to the 
point of view—it might have been faced as a na- 
tional question and dealt with as successfully as 
the South American countries dealt with the same 
problem. Lincoln said he was fighting to save the 
Union, and most certainly men of the South had 
been struggling for decades to save the Constitu- 
tion on which that Union rested and was made 
possible.«What we are slowly coming to realize is 
that war was the product, not so much of sectional 
differences as of emotions developed about differ- 
ences, which by 1861 made it impossible longer to 
reason, to trust, or to compromise Both sides be- 
lieved the other to be composed of persons who 
could only be handled by force—fiends in human 
form whose lives need not be spared, whose homes 
could be pillaged and burned, and whose institutions 
must be destroyed. The North could say that it was 
fighting to save a Union which God had established 
as a great experiment in democracy and which 
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Southerners would destroy and replace with chaos, 
aristocracy, and human bondage. That is the whole 
substance of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. The 
South, on the other hand, could say that it was 
fighting to save the original Constitution and to 
defend rights granted under that Constitution; that 
Yankees would not respect either constitutions or 
rights—they would even, in John Brown fashion, 
stir racial wars. 

Higher ideals and purposes have never actuated 
two belligerents. Worse qualities have never been 
attributed to enemies. Yet when the war had been 
over long enough for the historian to look back 
without passion or prejudice, he was to discover 
that in saving the Union the North had really 
achieved a nationalism, which in turn spelled cen- 
tralization in the interests of industrialism and a 
new dominant section; which was to make colonial 
provinces out of both South and West for the next 
generation or more; which was to crush the farmers 
of the nation and head them toward peasantry; 
and which was to create a new urban way of life 
which Spengler and his kind believe to be the last 
stage in the decline of western civilization. Work- 
ers talking of ‘‘wage slavery’; capitalists piling 
fortunes high while poverty and starvation stalk 
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the streets; culture, a bought and borrowed thing, 
stored in museums, with intellectual sterility every- 
where save in a few provincial corners! To such 
ends did three decades of quarreling and four years 
of bitter warfare make substantial contributions. 


To trace the steps by which the South was 
pounded into self-consciousness and moved to ulti- 
mate secession is not simple. We will ignore the 
early recognition of differences in colonial days as 
the manifestation of a provincialism common to all 
the colonies. The old notion of Puritan in New 
England and Cavalier in Virginia does not hold 
water. The real distinction between the sections 
was one of commerce as against agriculture—a 
difference which manifested itself almost as soon 
as the colonists came together under a government 
of their own. In the Constitutional Convention, 
Charles Pinckney observed “a real distinction be- 
tween the northern and southern interests arising 
from the character of their means of livelihood.” 
Madison declared that “the great division of inter- 
est did not lie between the large and small states; 
it lay between the northern and southern.” 

In the debates over ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, like opinions appear. Patrick Henry insisted 
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that the proposed union was between units “natu- 
rally divided into carrying and productive states,” 
and Governor Harrison of Virginia feared that 
under such a constitution, the southern states 
“would be little more than appendages to those 
northward” of the Potomac. Another citizen of the 
same state insisted that New England would soon 
be sending “revenue officers” to the South “instead 
of their onions and apples.” 

But real division did not appear until Hamilton 
began his program of centralization under fund- 
ing, banking, and tariff schemes, and did not bring 
wide sectional response until that movement found 
its greater champion in John Marshall. When the 
struggle was fully developed, it revealed itself as 
a contest between those who farmed and those 
whose economic efforts were confined to the urban 
centers. Southern men assumed the leadership of 
the rural group only because their intellectual and 
social qualifications gave them the right to do so. 
They were the heirs to the economic-social philoso- 
phy of the early eighteenth century which French 
physiocrats had elaborated and English country 
gentlemen had practiced. They accepted as a mat- 
ter of course the superiority of farming over all 
other forms of endeavor and assumed that, if eco- 
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nomic affairs were left alone by government, the 
great mass of the people would be tillers of the soil 
and the great proportion of the nation’s wealth 
would come from farming and remain in the hands 
of farmers. They believed that democratic govern- 
ment could succeed only when the people were 
largely engaged in agricultural pursuits and when 
their virtues were those developed and sustained 
by rural living. 

When Hamilton’s program was launched under 
the new government, men like Thomas Jefferson 
and John Taylor of Caroline, therefore, drew 
back. Here was an attempt to create wealth by 
legislation and to raise up a group of urban dwell- 
ers whose efforts were given to financial manipula- 
tion, to manufacturing and to trade. Government 
was attempting to draw about itself a group of 
financial and industrial men through legislative 
favors. Money was to be taken in the form of taxes 
from the real producers and bestowed upon this 
“order of stockjobbers in loans, banks, manufac- 
tories, contracts,’ etc., as Taylor called them. 
Money invested in government paper or in indus- 
tries protected from competition would thus yield 
larger returns than if placed in agriculture. Capital 
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would, under such conditions, soon flee “‘the fields” 
and be absorbed in “‘the legal monopolies of bank- 
ing and manufacturing,” leaving the farms in ruin 
and the farmers in despair. Population would shift 
from the country to the town, and political power 
would pass permanently into the hands of those 
whose interests and profits were created by legis- 
lation. Already, said John Taylor in 1803, Con- 
gress was ‘very visably against agriculturists.”” He 
believed that unless the farmers bestirred them- 
selves, their fate was permanently sealed. 

When John Marshall gave constitutional appro- 
bation to the centralizing trends which Hamilton 
had inaugurated and added his own contributions 
by decisions which subjected even the state courts 
to federal review, the agrarian spokesmen saw it 
all as a continuation of the scheme to exploit farm- 
ers in the interests of ‘legal factions.” The passage 
of protective tariffs in the same period showed the 
aggressive interest of those in control of central 
government in the industrial parasites, and the 
efforts of the same group to lay restrictions on the 
state of Missouri as the price of admission to the 
Union had a like purpose when rightly understood. 
Agriculture was being crowded aside and plun- 
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dered through the centralization of government in 
the interests of its own creatures—paper and in- 
dustrial monopolies. 

John Taylor described what had happened in 
this fashion: 


The great pecuniary favors granted by Congress to cer- 
tificate holders begot banking; banking begot bounties to 
manufacturing capitalists; bounties to manufacturing capi- 
talists begot an oppressive pension list; these partialities 
united to beget the Missouri project; that project begot 
the idea of using slavery as an instrument for effecting a 
balance of power; when it is put in operation, it will beget 
new usurpations of internal powers over persons and prop- 
erty, and these will beget a dissolution of the Union. 


The checking of this evil was not wholly a south- 
ern problem. It was the farmer’s problem wher- 
ever he might be. But since the South was the home 
of those who had most completely accepted the 
old physiocratic doctrines; since her planters had 
achieved the highest station reached by American 
agriculturists through the plantation system and 
staple crops; since her leaders had long served as 
spokesmen for the rural groups, it was her destiny 
to be thought of as the champion of these inter- 
ests and to have thrown against her all the hatred 
and force which the opposing element could mus- 
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ter. The defense, based on states’ rights, which the 
farmers offered was destined to be considered her 
especial property even though it had wide and com- 
mon use throughout the nation up to 1860! In the 
fight to defend agriculture through local democ- 
racy, the South came to be thought of as a section 
of peculiar unity and unusual self-consciousness. 
This is a highly significant fact in the develop- 
ments we are tracing and reveals so well the arti- 
ficial process by which sectional consciousness was 
created that it needs added emphasis. The remedy 
which the ‘“‘agrarians”’ offered to the consolidation 
program, and which was creating the new economic 
alignment, was one of strict construction of the 
Constitution in the interests of states’ rights. The 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, framed by 
Madison and Jefferson and introduced in the case 
of the Virginia legislature by John Taylor, called 
attention to the fact of ‘‘delegated powers’ and 
the necessity of adherence to the original grants. 
The campaign which brought Jefferson to the presi- 
dency in 1801 was conducted on like grounds. The 
same general political philosophy served through 
the next two decades while the Virginia dynasty 
ruled, and broke forth with new force when the 
Missouri Compromise and Marshall’s decisions 
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showed again the rising power of the oppos- 
ing economic group and their federalistic doc- 
trines. The tariff controversy ending in nullification 
brought it to a climax. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail this con- 
stitutional struggle. The significant point is that 
the states’ rights doctrine had been brought for- 
ward in peculiar form to defend an agricultural 
group or “interest”? against a commercial-urban- 
industrial group or “interest.” The important fact 
to be emphasized is that this was not in reality 
a sectional struggle. The support for it was found 
among farmers and lesser elements throughout the 
nation. New England farmers and the agricultural 
and labor groups in the Middle States combined 
with southern men in what was a class struggle— 
an economic conflict. Their votes helped Jefferson 
to the presidency; Andrew Jackson found them be- 
hind him in the fight against the Bank. They re- 
sented the new-rich factory owner with a zeal quite 
comparable to that of the South Carolinian and 
not until slavery entered the picture did they desert. 

Nor was the support of consolidation by the 
opposing faction always sectional. There was a 
notable group of southern men who looked for- 
ward to a diversified economic life for their section 
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and even favored protective tariffs. John Marshall 
was a Virginian and his Richmond group were as 
troublesome to the agrarians as were the traders 
and processors of the North. Yet the fact of south- 
ern leadership in the agrarian movement has fixed 
the false notion in American history of southern 
sectionalism as an early trait, of states’ rights as 
their monopoly. The South Carolina nullification 
controversy, which would have been a minor inci- 
dent of Hartford Convention proportions if South 
Carolina and Andrew Jackson had not given it 
picturesque flavor, has been singled out and dis- 
torted into a great prophetic event pointing inevi- 
tably toward civil war. The fact that the forces of 
moderation were nearly equal to those of aggres- 
sion in South Carolina itself, and that not another 
southern state was ever in the slightest danger of 
joining in the movement, has been ignored, and the 
incident has been given sectional significance and 
related in direct fashion to the formation of the 
southern Confederacy. 

Such an interpretation does violence to historical 
truth. By no stretch of imagination can we find 
sectional consciousness, or sectional unity in the 
South, save in the contest over Missouri, beyond 
that which a rural people, as such, were made to 
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feel in the period from 1789 to 1830, when the 
urban-industrial interests were making their first 
great drive to establish themselves in American 
life. We may say that the South was forging weap- 
ons to be of use in later times. We may even say 
that leadership as well as logic was being evolved, 
but we cannot speak of unity in the face of so much 
division at home on all national questions. Further- 
more the entire back-country South at this time was 
finding new and different economic purposes and 
was chafing under the restraints imposed by their 
own state governments. More than half the south- 
ern people were quite uncertain as to what course, 
economic or political, they should follow. Even the 
men of the tidewater sections, under economic de- 
pression, were at loggerheads as to the best means 
for the promotion of their interests. 

A survey of any southern state in the period of 
the 1820’s and early 1830's will reveal internal 
conflict of the most intense kind. In legislatures and 
in conventions, every question which was later to 
divide North and South was being fought out: the 
rights of minorities and majorities; the rights of 
property; the correct interpretation of constitu- 
tions; the merits of wide central government ac- 
tivity as against local action, including aid to eco- 
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nomic endeavors; even the merits and the evils of 
slavery. In this contest appeared a group of lead- 
ers, perhaps representing a majority of the people 
of the South, who upheld the very positions which 
the North was to uphold on the eve of civil war. 
Every weapon of defense later used to combat the 
North was used to protect southern men from their 
fellow southern citizens! It is absurd to talk of a 
unique southern consciousness and common south- 
ern attitudes in this period! 


If this analysis be correct, then the growth of 
southern consciousness and the final stroke for in- 
dependent nationalism was the product of events 
and developments belonging in the main to the pe- 
riod after 1830. They had largely to do with the 
institution of slavery. Other issues, of course, en- 
tered into the picture, but in most cases slavery, 
sooner or later, managed to cast its distorting 
shadow over them and, ultimately, to make itself 
the symbol of sectional differences. The old idea 
of superiority and inferiority in social-economic 
life grew to new proportions as conflict became 
more bitter and the weapon of states’ rights under 
the Constitution took on sharper edges as antago- 
nisms developed. But the moral implications of the 
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slavery controversy alone made hatred and dis- 
trust in degree great enough to require war. 
Slavery as a reality and slavery as a symbol of 
southern life in its conflict with the North were, as 
we have seen, two quite different things. The one 
was important only as a very ancient labor system, 
probably at this time rather near the end of its 
existence; the other was a creation of inflamed im- 
aginations which endowed southern men and insti- 
tutions with every quality desired and extended its 
scope to cover all that was peculiar to the life of a 
section. The first was an economic fact, the other 
a psychological one. The first we can almost ignore 
in our study of sectional conflict; the second leaves 
few pages of history from 1830 to 1860 untouched. 
For our present purposes we need only notice 
that in the period before 1820 slavery had been 
sharply criticized as a social feature by farseeing 
men in all sections of the nation. Northern states, 
finding it unprofitable and in conflict with their 
ideals as emphasized by the Revolution, had 
abolished it and southern leaders generally spoke 
of it as an institution which they confidently ex- 
pected to pass in due season. The result was the 
localization of the institution, confining it to the 
South, and the creation of the idea that it was 
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economically unprofitable and ethically unjusti- 
fiable. The colonization movement represented an 
effort to enable those who lived in areas where 
the number of Negroes, if freed, was great enough 
to present a race question to proceed with the 
work of manumission. It was to be a means of 
getting out of the frying pan without experiencing 
the unpleasantness of fire. Good men everywhere 
were expected to co-operate against a recognized 
evil. Only now and then did some stray voice dis- 
sent. 

The debates over the Missouri Compromise 
brought the first indications that earlier attitudes 
were changing. They produced sharp condemna- 
tion of slavery and even the suggestion that Con- 
gress had the power to destroy it. Radicals, like 
Livermore of New Hampshire, asked: ‘‘How will 
the desire for wealth render us blind to the sin of 
holding both the bodies and souls of our fellow 
meninchains. . . . Do not, for the sake of cotton 
and tobacco, let it be told to future ages that, while 
pretending to love liberty, we have purchased an 
extensive country to disgrace it with the foulest 
reproach of nations!’’ Senator King of New York 
went so far as to insist that “no human law, com- 
pact, or compromise can establish or continue 
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slavery. . . . There is no such thing as a slave.” 

Southern men, in turn, defended themselves, 
and a few began the partial defense of their in- 
stitution. Most of them could have said with Reed 
of Georgia: “Believe me, sir, ] am not a panegyr- 
ist of slavery. It is an unnatural state; a dark 
cloud which obscures half the lustre of our free in- 
stitutions.” All of them did agree with Barbour of 
Virginia who insisted that his opponent overstated 
its ills! “‘He has shaded it too deeply, with the 
coloring of his own imagination,” he said. But a 
few, like William Smith of South Carolina, ‘‘justi- 
fied slavery on the broadest principles, without 
qualification or reserve.” He pronounced it “‘right”’ 
and viewed it “‘as a benefit” which would be per- 
petuated. 

The attack on slavery as a sectional institution 
had been launched; the proslavery argument as a 
sectional defense had been begun. 

It is not necessary to follow the development of 
these two positions in the purely domestic con- 
flicts in the several southern states. Nor need we 
do more than point out the widening national 
statement evolved in the contests over antislavery 
petitions in Congress and the sending of inflamma- 
tory materials through the mails. The effects were 
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only to sharpen the opposing positions and to in- 
crease the sectional character of both attack and 
defense. 

The rise of the professional spokesmen—called 
“abolitionists” on the one side and ‘“‘fire-eaters”’ 
on the other—needs notice only because of the 
emotional flavor which they added to the contest. 
William Lloyd Garrison had the gift for making 
everyone mad—including himself. He had an 
unusual capacity for hating. If Southerners like 
Dew and Harper and Ruffin were more dignified 
and logical, they were no less positive and one- 
sided. When the clergymen entered the field, and 
thousands of them did, they added righteous in- 
dignation to the conflict. The clan is notoriously 
efficient in uncomprising assertion of “right” and 
‘wrong.’ When one speaks for God, argument is 
useless; only combat is possible. 

The significant thing about the antislavery men 
and movements and those who developed the ab- 
stract defense of the South is the picture of slav- 
ery and of society which they created. They were 
too extreme for any great following. Conservative 
men of the day dismissed them as fanatics and 
hastened to assure their friends in other sections 
that such voices did not represent the true opinions 
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and feelings of their people. But these fanatics, un- 
restrained by fact, were creating clear-cut pictures 
of slavery, slaves, slaveholders, and southern and 
northern life positive enough to suit the needs of 
those engaged in conflict. When politicians became 
enraged in debate, when the sections became en- 
tangled in strife, then these pictures were to serve 
wider purposes. The time would come when op- 
ponents needed just such distorted weapons— 
when false propaganda could take the place of 
truth. Then the conceptions of men and societies 
woven by these intense emotional voices of heaven 
would pass as sober truth. Enemies would become 
devils; friends, the incarnation of right and jus- 
tice. Blood would have to be spilled. 

The antislavery impulse as directed against that 
institution in the South began in the 1820's and 
lasted until emancipation and victory in battle 
brought it to an end. It passed through several 
distinct stages, the earlier ones being more or less 
pure social reform in character and the later ones 
so badly mixed with politics that it is difficult to 
tell what is political, what social, and what moral. 
It worked through every medium of individual 
and group contact known to the day and appealed 
to interest, conscience, emotion, and reason. Little 
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children learned their A B C’s from booklets 
which read: 


A is an Abolitionist, 

A man who wants to free 

The wretched slave—and give to all 
An equal liberty. 


B is a Brother with a skin 

Of somewhat darker hue, 

But in our Heavenly Father’s sight 
He is as dear as you. 


C is the Cotton field, to which 

This injured brother’s driven, 

When, as the white man’s slave, he toils 
From early morn ‘till even. 


D is the Driver, cold and stern, 
Who follows, whip in hand, 

To punish those who dare to rest 
Or disobey command. 


And so on down through: 


K is the Kidnapper, who stole 
That little child and mother— 
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Shrieking, it clung around her, but 
He tore them from each other. 


L is the Lash, that brutally 

He swung around its head, 
Threatening that ‘if it cried again, 
He’d whip it till twas dead.” 


And at the bitter end: 


Z is a zealous man, sincere, 
Truthful, and just and true; 

An earnest pleader for the slave— 
Will you not be so too? 


With this as a beginning the work of indoc- 
trination was carried on by local and national 
organizations through means which ranged from 
songs and stories, pamphlets and books, conven- 
tions and lobbies, to the violent speeches of a 
Charles Sumner in the Senate or the more subtle 
statements of a Lincoln on the hustings in Illinois 
pointing out the moral wrong in human bondage 
and insisting that it be put on the road to ultimate 
extinction. 

But regardless of time and place, type of anti- 
slavery men or form of appeal, two great facts 
were being impressed upon the northern people: 
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first, the Southerner was an aristocrat, an enemy 
of democracy in society and government; and sec- 
ond, he was a man of violent and generally un- 
controlled passions which led him into intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, brutality, and disregard of 
others’ rights. Most Southerners were supposed 
to be slaveholders and, as such, they constituted 
a single interest, which could be designated as The 
Slave Power, whose purpose was the rule or the 
ruin of the whole Union. As the Philanthropist 
said in 1840: “All the great changes of policy 
which have successfully involved in disaster each 
and every northern interest have been introduced 
by the dictation of the Slave Power.” 

In the widely read pamphlet entitled American 
Slavery As It Is, a writer spoke of the “savage 
ferocity” of southern men as “‘the natural result 
of their habit of daily plundering and oppressing 
the slave.” He tells of perpetual idleness broken 
only by brutal cockfights, gander pullings, and 
horse races so barbarous in character that “the 
blood of the tortured animal drips from the lash 
and flies at every leap from the stroke of the 
rowel.” Anti-Slavery Tract Number 7 declared 
that ‘‘a million and a half of slave women, some 
of them without even the tinge of African blood, 
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are given up, a lawful'prey to the unbridled lusts 
of their masters.” Theodore Parker supplied the 
comment on this text by saying: ‘“The South is full 
of mulattoes; its best ‘blood flows in the veins of 
slaves’. . . . Girls, the children of mulattoes, are 
sold at great prices, as food for private licentious- 
ness, or public furniture in houses of ill-fame.”’ 
The Liberator referred to Southerners as “saga- 
cious desperadoes and remorseless men-stealers”’; 
and the section as “ferocious and despotic.” Garri- 
son insisted that it was as easy to “transform 
wolves and hyenas into lambs and doves”’ as to 
appeal to southern “understandings, consciences 
and hearts.’’ He topped it all by saying: “We 
would sooner trust the honor of the country .. . 
in the hands of inmates of our penitentiaries and 
prisons than in their hands. . . . They are the 
meanest thieves and the worst of robbers... . 
We do not acknowledge them to be within the 
pale of Christianity, of republicanism, of human- 
ity.” 

In such a picture, slavery was one round of 
cruelty. David L. Child honestly stated: “From 
all that I have read and heard upon the subject of 
whipping done by masters and overseers to slaves 
. . . I have come to the conclusion that some 
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hundreds of cart whip and cowskin instruments, 
which I am told make the skin fly like feathers, 
and cut frequently to the bone, are in perpetual 
daily motion in the slave states.’ Charles Sumner’s 
impressions, if we can judge by his speeches in 
Congress, were almost as harsh. Nor did he mani- 
fest the slightest interest in gaining better ones 
when the good Francis Lieber, himself an anti- 
slavery man, informed him that “my wife read 
[your speech] . . . and exclaimed at the picture 
you give of slavery, ‘How untrue.’ It seems to me 
slavery may be attacked without fiction such as you 
States wis. 

The final logical conclusion of all this discussion 
was stated by Theodore Parker in 1851 when he 
declared that: 


‘The South, in the main, had a very different origin from 
the North. I think few if any persons settled there for 
religion’s sake; or for the sake of the freedom of the State. 
It was not a moral idea which sent men to Virginia, 
Georgia, or Carolina. ‘Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns.” The difference in the seed will appear in the dif- 
ference of the crop. In the character of the people of the 
North, and South, it appears at this day. . . . Here, now, 
is the great cause of the difference in the material results, 
represented in towns and villages, by farms and factories, 
ships and shops. Here is the cause of differences in the 
schools and colleges, churches, and in the literature; the 
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cause of difference in men.’ The South with its despotic idea, 
dishonors labor, but wishes to compromise between its idle- 
ness and its appetite, and so kidnaps men to do its work. 


‘Two opposing civilizations are in conflict here, 
and have been from the infancy of our Union,” 
said Professor Austin Phelps of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The full effect of such distortion was not appar- 
ent at once. The historian can judge its real force 
only on that bitter July day in 1861 when the 
New York Herald carried to a receptive nation 
the story of southern atrocities committed on the 


battlefield at Bull Run. 


A private of the First Connecticut Regiment found a 
wounded rebel lying in the sun, and lifted him up and car- 
ried him to a shade, where he gently layed him and gave 
him to drink from his canteen. Revived by the drink, the 
ingrate drew his pistol and shot his benefactor through the 
heart. Another instance is related of a troop of rebel cavalry 
deliberately firing upon a number of wounded men, who 
had been placed together in the shade. . . . It is said by 
Virginians who have come from the battlefield that these 
fiends in human shape have taken the bayonets and knives 
of our wounded and dying soldiers and thrust them into 
their hearts and left them sticking there, and that some of 
the Louisiana Zouaves have severed the heads of our dead 
from their bodies, and amused themselves by kicking them 
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All of which, as the Cincinnati Enquirer added, 
was ‘‘attributable to the barbarism of slavery, in 
which and to which the southern soldiers have 
been educated. . . .” 

For a generation southern men and women 
lived under such an attack. It began, as we have 
said, as a simple questioning of the justice of hu- 
man slavery by a few earnest, if fanatical, humani- 
tarians. It ended on the level of a high moral 
crusade, the justice of which few northern men 
questioned, and tended to include in its sweep of 
purpose the overthrow of the whole southern way 
of life. Garrison and Phillips and Parker became 
as well known in the South as in the North. In fact, 
one writer has recently evaluated Garrison in the 
antislavery impulse as more important for the 
hatred he stirred below Mason and Dixon’s line 
than for the influence he wielded above it. Grad- 
ually the South became conscious and bitter. It 
turned in self-defense. A “refutation of the cal- 
umnies circulated against” the section appeared 
almost as soon as the attack was begun. It showed 
that emotions had been stirred and revealed the 
possibility of a sectional response. Edwin Holland 
asked his neighbors to present facts in refutation 
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of charges made, and referred to the ‘‘abundant 
testimony of the hostile and unfriendly spirit with 
which the most vital interests” of the South were 
discussed. He declared that “‘the North and East”’ 
were “or affected to be, totally ignorant of the ac- 
tual state and character of our Negro population; 
they represent the condition of their bondage as a 
perpetual revolution of labor and severity, ren- 
dered still more deplorable by an utter destitution 
of all the comforts of life... .’ He charged 
“malignity of design” and “utter contempt of truth 
in such statements’ and declared them uttered 
without ‘‘the most ordinary regard for our feel- 
ings.” 

By 1854 the Macon Georgia Telegraph could 
say that “the grand question . . . is what shall 
be done to protect the South from this everlasting 
enmity and turmoil, which tears the country to 
pieces . . . when any question arises which .. . 
affects the question of slavery.” It felt the Union 
could stand anything but 


the insolent and insidious rust of a progressing, perverted, 
and corrupt public opinion, which we know has been manu- 
factured with more than Jesuitical zeal and perseverance 
for a quarter of a century in a portion of this Confederacy. 
The pseudo ministry . . . of our country ... take the 
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child’s young mind and preoccupy it by many species of 
lying and blasphemous outcry . . . and follow the child 
into manhood with this sort of teaching as regards Southern 
people, until lies and sophistry and false information about 
us have become ingrained into the very intellect and hearts 
of Northern people. 

A more positive reply was offered in the in- 
genious ‘“‘proslavery argument” which was evolved 
in the South from 1820 to 1860. From a half- 
apologetic defense of slavery as a necessary evil, 
it grew to an aggressive glorification of a way of 
life. The Bible, the Past, Nature, and Civilization 
were all appealed to, and when the task was com- 
pleted the Southerner stood before the world a 
superior man in a superior society. An early group 
attempted to point out the benefits of slavery to 
the Negro himself. The Reverend J. C. Stiles 
showed that slavery had turned twice as many 
heathens into Christians as all other missionary 
efforts combined, and Reverend Stringfellow was 
certain that God had confined the institution to 
the South because of the superior qualities in its 
people for lifting ignorant Negroes to culture! 
Others pointed out the inability of the Negro to 
be of economic benefit to himself and society with- 
out the supervision and direction which slavery af- 
forded. A few with a scientific bent, such as Van 
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Everie and Nott, insisted on the unique origins of 
the Negro and his peculiar physical and mental 
traits which predestined him to servitude. The 
clergy, even then a bit skeptical of science, ac- 
cepted the differences pointed out, but explained 
them by the curse of God on Ham. 

From such beginnings, the defense went on 
to ingenious refinements, as men discovered that 
slaves were better off than factory workers; that 
all labor, regardless of the system, was exploited; 
that republican government could exist only where 
all white men were free from drudgery; and that 
without slavery in agriculture all farmers were 
destined to a degrading peasantry. It reached its 
fullness in the staunch belief that under slavery, the 
South had achieved a vastly superior civilization, 
toward which the rest of the world must move. 
Here was a society without a labor conflict, with- 
out race conflict, and without social agitation. 
There was no unemployment and no old-age wor- 
ries for its toilers. Culture and refinement pre- 
vailed, and the ruin which urban life produced in 
“depravity of morals . . . increase of want, and 
of crime,” as Edward Fisher charged, was lacking. 
Slavery had marked the beginning of man’s up- 
ward climb, as Professor Dew had early declared, 
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and it now marked its highest peak. When war 
broke, the Reverend J. H. Thornwell could say: 
The parties in this conflict are not merely abolitionists 
and slaveholders; they are atheists, socialists, communists, 
red republicans, jacobins on the one side, and the friends 
of order and regulated freedom on the other. In one word, 
the world is the battle ground, Christianity and atheism 
the combatants, and the progress of humanity the stake. 


What stands out in all this is the belief in the 
peculiar quality and character of the South; the 
growing emotion involved in attack and defense; 
the assumption of differences inherent and persist- 
ent. There was a North, and there was a South. 
They represented entirely different values and 
qualities. They were by nature enemies. And, what 
is most significant, moral values were involved— 
things affecting humanity, civilization, God’s pur- 
poses in this world. Those are things for which 
men give their lives; for which holy wars are 
fought. National consciousness is woven from fear 
and resentment as well as from conviction and 
faith. Material realities shrink into insignificance 
when brought into comparison. 


Meanwhile the “‘average American” went about 
his busy way. The nation had entered a new period 
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of expansion which carried it across the plains and 
mountains to the Pacific. The Indian and Mexican 
learned anew the meaning of Manifest Destiny. 
Behind frontiers, old Wests found their lands and 
crops in competition with those ahead and read- 
justments forced upon them which ran back in 
waves even to the eastern seaboard. The old west- 
ern demands for lands and better ways to im- 
proved markets thus gained new strength, espe- 
cially in the region above the Ohio, and the ban- 
ner of democracy was hoisted over every demand. 
Americans had a right to prosperity as well as to 
freedom and equality. In the deep South cotton 
erected its kingdom to strengthen the hold of agri- 
culture below Mason and Dixon’s line, and in the 
Northeast the Industrial Revolution reached ma- 
turity great enough to produce a depression. The 
nation grew “fearfully”; inequality increased at 
an even greater rate. 

Such expansion inevitably exaggerated the sec- 
tional division and conflict already great, and soon 
the sectional spokesmen, in the struggle for place 
and advantage, were making telling use of emo- 
tions generated in the slavery controversy. James 
McDowell, in 1832, had told the slaveholders of 
Virginia that ‘‘a Crusade, in the name of liberty, 
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but with the purpose of plunder, will be preached 
against the States that protect it [slavery |—that 
they will be held up as the common enemies of 
man whom it will be a duty to overthrow and 
justice to despoil. . . .”’ Events now proved the 
soundness of his warning but they also showed 
that he had seen only half of the truth. Southern 
leaders too would make use of slavery sentiments 
to forward their ends and to produce unity among 
their followers. 

After 1840 few issues were allowed to stand 
on their own merits. Individuals and groups, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, used slavery to aid 
their interests. John C. Calhoun and John Quincy 
Adams, seeking political advantage, tangled slav- 
ery hopelessly with the western demand for the 
annexation of Texas. David Wilmot introduced 
his trouble-making Proviso as part of a political 
game which he and his friends were playing. The 
repeal clause in the Kansas-Nebraska Act was the 
afterthought of a mere handful of politicians and 
not a move in response to southern demands. The 
Appeal to Independent Democrats, which Chase 
and his group used to stir the Northwest, was 
false in its assertions and unfair in its purposes, 
but it was politically effective. The damaging sec- 
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tion in the Dred Scott decision was an obiter dic- 
tum, forced, according to the late Professor Hod- 
der, by the political ambitions of dissenting judges. 
John Brown, who reduced rabid talk to action, is 
frankly considered insane by his most able biog- 
rapher. 

Yet these uncalled-for moves and this irrespon- 
sible leadership were the very things which lifted 
the crusade of a band of “‘crack-pot reformers” 
in the North and an extravagant group of “‘fire- 
eaters” in the South to the proportions of a na- 
tional conflict adjustable only by civil war. Texas 
and slavery combined begot the Wilmot Proviso, 
which, in turn, forced the crisis of 1850. The re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise begot the Re- 
publican party and ultimately the combination of 
a political party and a moral crusade. The Dred 
Scott obiter dictum justified the continuation of 
that party as a perpetual guard against the aggres- 
sions of the South. John Brown brought the race 
question to the fore and added the final emotional 
appeal needed to pound the divergent classes of 
the South into a working unity. 

The politician thus gave an air of reality to the 
abstractions of those who had evolved the slavery 
question into a struggle of civilizations. In his 
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hands the conflict between freedom and slavery be- 
came a sectional contest for lands, internal im- 
provements, tariffs, and new areas for expansion. 
The continuation of material well-being and the 
existence of fundamental rights were linked with 
the spread or the restriction of the “peculiar in- 
stitution.”? An emotional fervor and moral force, 
which only slavery could create, was thus thrown 
about a whole set of very practical and concrete 
problems. Two ways of life and two opposing sets 
of constitutional principles were thus forced into 
an irrepressible contest for supremacy. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, few actual gains or losses were 
involved. Texas would have come along about as 
it did if slavery had never been mentioned. There 
were only three slaves in Kansas in 1860, and 
there never was the slightest chance of slavery’s 
entering Kansas or Nebraska. All well-informed 
men knew that by 1857, and many were saying so 
at the very time Lincoln was making political capi- 
tal out of proslavery danger. A dozen obiter dicia 
would not have spread slavery over the North, 
and a hundred John Browns could not have pro- 
duced a general revolution among the slaves. 
The combined efforts of reformer and politician 
gradually created the notion of the ‘‘Slave Power” 
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and of “Black Republicanism.” Each of these crea- 
tions was supposed to consist of a well-organized 
force and program. The one was determined to 
spread slavery throughout the land. The other was 
determined to wipe out the institution of slavery 
even at the cost of a race war. Both were fictions. 
Yet partisans were able to bring all the fears and 
apprehensions, all the noble purposes and senti- 
ments aroused by the antislavery and the pro- 
slavery crusades to their side and to pour all the 
bitter distortions of that conflict upon their op- 
ponents. They made a conscious North and a con- 
scious South. Each could fight for God against 
the Devil and his human allies. One would strug- 
gle for Union and democracy; the other for self- 
rule and the Constitution untarnished. Sane men 
on both sides, and they constituted a majority even 
in 1861, were helpless before fanatics armed with 
such holy weapons. 


Today, as we look back, we discover that the 
net results of a war which blackened the years 
from 1861 to 1865 must be couched in terms of 
the triumph of industry over agriculture; of cen- 
tralization over local democracy; of one section 
over another; of the Republican party, represent- 
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ing bourgeois acquisitiveness, over its Democratic 
rival, representing an older agrarian ideal. Hun- 
dreds of thousands lost their lives and property 
damage ran into billions of dollars. The Vic- 
tors abandoned the Negro in 1876 and permitted 
him to escape little of the hard fate destined for 
his race in 1850. Inferior social and economic 
status and segregation in poor neighborhoods are 
his lot North and South alike. The race question 
still awaits solution. The balance in American eco- 
nomic development kept by natural sectional and 
class differences was completely upset. Industrial 
capitalism, with the banners of righteousness, pa- 
triotism, and progress over its head and with all 
critics hushed in disgrace and defeat, went on to 
its fullness and perhaps its ruin. Men today are 
looking back regretfully toward a Constitution 
which might have protected rights; an agrarian 
way of life which might have fostered a rich 
American culture and a sane economic order; a 
decentralized government wherein individuals and 
localities might have realized a more satisfactory 
democracy. We are back where we started. We 
have begun to realize what it costs a people to 
permit emotion to rule and to allow pious men to 
lead them into “irrepressible conflicts.” 
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